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4. ROBERT COTTON, THE HARLEYS AND THE OLD ROYAL LIBRARY
That pupil was Sir Robert Cotton,*1 who may be regarded as one
of the two posthumous founders of the Museum. Filled with the
spirit of learning which Camden gave him, he had also what Camden
had not, plentiful leisure and money, being an early and salient example
of a class that has done great things for this country, the private
gentleman with public spirit and an enthusiasm. Immediately after
taking his degree in 1585 at Jesus College, Cambridge, he settled at
Cotton House in Westminster, the best centre for his life work, to
which he now set himself. This was not merely to collect, but both
himself to study and to enable others to study as many ancient manu-
scripts, and above all historically important documents, not neces-
sarily ancient, as he could come by. Some contemporaries more than
hinted that he did not always come by them very honestly. But the
fact is that enormous quantities of books, parchments and papers were
then to be picked up by the keen hunter. Of the wreckage of the
monastic libraries only a small part was yet in safe hands; not only the
religious books and chronicles, but cartularies, or lists of charters to
lands, and the charters themselves, had gone astray, and constituted a
solid foundation-stone of history. Moreover then and long afterwards
statesmen treated as their private property papers which would now be
preserved as state property in the Public Record Office; to this
practice is due the existence of great national archives still owned
and cared for by the descendants of statesmen, such as Cecil's at Hat-
field. Quantities of such papers were to be gathered by a collector of
political as well as antiquarian interests like Cotton. And he had, it was
said, some official sanction.
With hfe old master and dear friend Camden he worked in close
contact, sharing at least one of his antiquarian tours, lending him
manuscripts, and inheriting his papers. He became the recognized
leader of the little band of English antiquaries; the first Society of
Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker with the help of the
young Camden and others in 1572, met regularly at Cotton House
till its extinction in 1604 under suspicion of opposition to the Crown.34
Younger students, like Selden and Sir Symonds D'Ewes, owed much
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